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Pennsylvania German Culture 


‘By Arthur D. Graeff and 
John A. Hostetler 


The ethnic group, known as “Pennsyl- 
vania German,” popularly known as 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” (from Deutsch), 
has left an indelible impress upon the 
American way of life. The Pennsylvania 
Germans are a group of people (of Swiss, 
Alsatian, and Palatine origin) who earlier 
shared and still share to a certain extent 
a common High-German Palatine dialect, 
who settled mostly in Pennsylvania in the 
eighteenth century and later. Religious- 
ly there are three general types of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch: (1) “Church People,” so 
called because the adherents belonged to 
established state churches (Lutheran and 
Reformed) when they came to this coun- 
try; (2) the Moravians; and (3) the 
“Plain People” (also called Sects). 

Among the Plain People (so named be- 
cause of their plainness in dress) are the 
Mennonites, Amish, Dunkards or Church 
of the Brethren, River Brethren, and the 
srethren in Christ, and carlier the 
Schwenkfelder group. The Amish are 
currently photographed, popularized, and 
dramatized so much that there is a com- 
mon mistaken notion that all Pennsyl- 
vania Dutchmen are “Plain.” The Plain 
People probably number not more than 
ten per cent of the total dialect-speaking 
population of which there are about one- 
half million in North America who can 
speak or understand the Pennsylvania 
Dutch dialect. 

The Pennsylvania Germans preserved 
for themselves many of the finer features 
of the group culture which they brought 
with them from the Old World. We shall 
consider their contributions to the broad- 
er scope of American life, and occasionally 
refer to elements of the:r ethno-centric 
culture which, of itself, is a fascinating 
field for the sociologist. 

Agriculture: Few persons will disagree 
with the statement that the Pennsylvania 
Dutch people are and always have been 
among the best farmers in America. 
Accustomed to the intensive cultivation of 
their fields they did not adopt the planta- 
tion system of the southern states or de- 
vote vast acreage to grazing. The farm- 
stead became a fairly self-sufficient eco- 
nomic unit under the husbandry of free 
men Whose ancestors, in many cases, tilled 
feudal strips on the baron’s manor. In 


America each farmer established his own 
manor and became his own master. 

Nature is a stern disciplinarian and 
those who seek her rewards must learn 
the disciplines of life. The Mennonites, 
\mish, and other members of the Plain 
People have integrated these disciplines 
with their spiritual and economic life. 
Usually the Lutheran and Reformed peo- 
ple also held close to basic principles and 
practices in agriculture. 

The Pennsylvania Germans are credited 
with the introduction of the willow tree, 


many varieties of fruit, especially apples, 
the prevention of soil erosion, the balanced 
rotation of crops, the building of “bank” 
barns, the Conestoga wagon, prairie 
schooner of pioneer days, several types 
of fences, and numerous other elements 
found in modern agriculture. 

Kitchen Culture: The excellence of 
Pennsylvania German cooking is ac- 
knowledged by most people. Housewives 
in Pennsylvania are kitchen chemists, 
little concerned with such matters as 
calories and vitamins but ever alert to the 
virtues of cleanliness, taste, and the com 
plete banishment of hunger from the do- 
mains over which they rule. A list of 
culinary delights which bear the 
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Ich wees net was die Ursach is— 
Wees net, warum ich’s dhu: 

"N jedes Johr mach ich der Weg 
Der alte Heemet zu; 

Hab weiter nix zu suche dort— 
Kee’ Erbschaft un kee’ Geld’ 

Un doch treibt mich des Heemgetiehl 
So schtark wie alle Welt; 

Nor'd schtart ich ewe ad un geh, 
Wie owe schun gemeldt. 


Wie nacher dass ich kumm zum Ziel, 
Wie schtarker will ich geh, 

For eppes in mei’m Herz werd letz 
Un dhut m’r kreislich weh. 

Der letschte Hiwel schpring ich nuf, 
Un ep ich drowe bin, 

Schtreck ich mich uf so hoch ich kann 
Un guk mit Luschte hin; 

Ich seh’s alt Schtee’haus dorch die Beem, 
Un wott ich war schun drin. 


Guk, wie der Kicheschornschtee’ schmokt, 
Wie oft hab ich sell g’seh’, 

Wann ich draus in de Felder war, 
’N Buwele jung un klee’. 

O, sehntscht die Fenschterscheiwe dort? 
Sie guk’n roth wie Blut; 

Hab oft cunsiddert, doch net g'wisst, 
Dass sell die Sunn so dhut. 

Ja, manches wees ’n Kind noch net— 
Wann’s dhet, war’s ah net gut! 


Wie gleich ich selle Babble Beem, 
Sie schtehn wie Brieder dar; 

Un uf’m Gippel—g’wiss ich leb! 
Hockt alleweil’n Schtarr. 

’S Gippel biegt sich—guk, wie’s gaunscht, 
’R hebt sich awer fescht; 

Ich seh sei’ rothe Fliegle plehn, 
Wann er sei’ Feddere wescht; 

Will wette, dass sei’ Fraale hot 
Uf sellem Baam 'n Nescht! 


O, es gedenkt m’r noch gans gut, 
Wo selle werri Beem 

Net greeser als ’n Welschkornschtock 
Bebrocht sin worre heem. 

Die Mammi war an’s Grandad’s g’west, 
Dort ware Beem wie die; 

Drei Wipplein hot sie mitgebrocht, 
Un g’sa’t: Dort blanscht sie hie.” 

M’r hen’s gedhu’—un glaabscht du’s nau— 
Dort selli Beem sin sie! 


Guk! werklich, ich bin schier am Haus !— 
Wie schnell geht doch die Zeit! 

Wann m’r so in Gedanke geht, 
So wees m’r net wie weit. 

Dort is d’r Schap, die Welschkornkrip, 
Die Seiderpress dort draus; 

Dort is die Scheier, un dort die Schpring- 
Frisch guellt des Wasser raus; 
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Heemweh 


3y Heinrich HaArBauGcu, 1817-67 


Un guk! die sehm alt Klapbord-Fens, 
Un’s Dheerle vor’m Haus. 


Alles is schtill—sie wisse net, 
Dass epper fremmes kummt. 

Ich denk, der alte Watsch is dodt, 
Sunscht war er raus gedschumpt; 

For er hot als verschinnert g’brillt 
Wann er hot ’s Dheerle g'heert; 

Is war de Traw’lers kreislich bang, 
Sie werre gans verzehrt: 

Kee G’fohr—er hot paar Mol gegauzt, 
Nor’d is er umgekehrt. 


Alles is schtill—die Dheer is zu! 
Ich schteh, besinne mich! 
Es rappelt doch en wenig nau 
Dort hinne in der Kich. 
Ich geh net nei—ich kann noch net! 
Mei’ Merz fiehlt schwer un krank; 
Ich geh 'n wenig uf die Bortsch, 
Un hock mich uf die Bank; 
Es seht mich niemand, wann ich heil, 
Hinner der Drauwerank ! 


Zwee Blatz sin do uf dare Bortsch, 
Die halt ich hoch in Acht, 

Bis meines Lebens Sonn versinkt 
In schtiller Dodtes-Nacht! 

Wo ich vum alte Vaterhaus 
’S erscht mol bin gange fort, 

Schtand mei’ Mammi weinend da, 
An sellem Rigel dort: 

Un nix is mir so heilig nau 
Als grade seller Ort. 


Ich kann se heit noch sehne schteh, 
Ihr Schnuppduch in d’r Hand; 

Die Backe roth, die Aage nass— 
O, wie sie doch do schtand! 

Dort gab ich ihr mei’ Farewell, 
Ich weinte als ich’s gab, 

*S war's letschte Mol in dare Welt, 
Dass ich’s ihr gewe hab! 

Befor ich widder kumme bin 
War sie in ihrem Grab! 

Nau, wann ich an mei’ Mammi denk, 
Un meen, ich dhet se seh, 

So schteht sie an dem Rigel dort 
Un weint, weil ich wek geh! 

Ich seh sie net im Schockelschtuhl ! 
Net an keem annere Ort; 

Ich denk net an sie als im Grab: 
Juscht an dem Rigel dort! 

Dort schteht sie immer vor mei’m Herz 
Un weint noch liebreich fort! 


Was macht’s dass ich so dort hi’ guk, 

An sell End vun der Bank! 

Weescht du’s? Mei’ Ilerz is 
dodt, 


noch net 





Ich wees es, Gott sei Dank! 

Wie manchmal sass mei Dady dort, 
Am Summer-Nochmiddag, 

Die Hande uf der Schoos gekreizt, 
Sei Schtock bei Seite lag. 

Was hot er dort im Schtille g’denkt ? 
Wer mecht es wisse—sag ? 


V'rleicht is es’n Kindheets-Draam, 
Dass ihn so sanft bewegt; 

Oder is er’n Jingling jetz, 
Der scheene Plane legt! 

Er hebt sei’ Aage uf juscht nau 
Un gukt weit iwer’s Feld; 

Er seht v’rleicht d’r Kerchhof dort, 
Der schun die Mammi helt! 

Ir sehnt v’rleicht nooch seiner Ruh 
Dort in her bessere Welt! 


Ich wees net, soll ich nei’ in’s Ilaus, 
Ich zitter an d’r Dheer! 

Es is wol alles voll inseid, 
Un doch is alles leer! 

*S is net meh heem, wie’s eemol war, 
Un kann’s ah nimme sei; 

Was naus mit unsere Eltere geht 
Kummt ewig nimme nei’! 

Die Freide hot der Dodt gearnt, 
Das Trauerdheel is mei’! 


So geht’s in dare rauhe Welt, 
Wo alles muss vergeh! 

Ja, in der alte Heemet gar 
Fiehlt m’r sich all allee’! 

©, wann’s net vor der Himmel war, 
Mit seiner scheene Ruh, 

Dann war m’r’s do schun lang verleedt, 
Ich wisse net, was ze dhu. 

Doch Hoffnung leichtet meinen Wee 
Der ew'gen Heemet zu. 


Dort is’n schee’, schee’ Vaterhaus, 
Dort geht m’r nimmelh fort; 

Es weint kee’ guti Mammi meh’ 
In sellem Freideort. 

Kee’ Dady such meh’ for 'n Grab, 
Wo, was er lieb hat, liegt! 

Sell is kee’ Elendwelt wie die, 
Wo alle Luscht betregt; 

Dort hat das Lewe ewiglich 
Iwer der Dodt gesiegt. 


Dort find m'r, was m’r do verliert, 
Un bhalt’s in Ewigkeit ; 

Dort lewe unsre Dodte all. 
In Licht un ew’ger Freid! 

Wie oft, wann ich in Druwel bin, 
Denk ich an selli Ruh, 

Un wott, wann’s nor Gott’s Wille war. 
Ich ging ihr schneller zu; 

Doch wart ich bis mei’ Schtindle schlagt, 
Nor’d sag ich--Welt, adju! 

FINIS 


| know not what the reason is: 
Where’er | dwell or roam, 

| make a pilgrimage each year 
To my old childhood home. 

Have nothing there to give or get— 
No legacy, no gold— 

Yet by some home-attracting power 
I'm evermore controlled: 

This is the way the homesick do, 
I often have been told. 


As nearer to the spot I come 
More sweetly am I drawn; 
And something in my heart begins 
To urge me faster on. 
Ire quite I've reached the last hilltop— 
You'll smile at me, | ween!— 
I stretch myself high as | can, 
To catch the view serene— 
The dear old stone house through the 
trees 
With shutters painted green! 


See! how the kitchen chimney smokes! 
That oftimes gave me joy; 

When, from the fields, that curling cloud 
I witnessed as a boy! 

And see! the purple windowpanes, 
They seem as red as blood. 

| often wondered what did that, 
But guess it, never could. 

Ah, many a thing a child knows not. 
Did it, it were not good! 


llow do I love those poplar trees! 
What tall and stately things! 

See! on the top of one just now 
A starling sits and sings. 

He'll fall!—the twig bends 

weight ! 

He likes that danger best. 

I see the red upon his wings 
Dark shining is the rest. 

| ween his little wife has built 
On that same tree her nest. 


with his 


Oh, I remember very well 
When those three poplar trees 

Not thicker than my finger were, 
And could be bent with ease. 

My mother was at Grandpa’s house, 
And trees like these had he; 

She brought three scions home, and said, 
‘Boys, plant them there for me.” 

Can you believe—they grew so tall 
And made the trees you see! 

See! really I am near the house; 
How short the distance seems! 

There is no sense of time when one 
Goes musing in his dreams. 

There is the shop—the cornerib, too— 
The ciderpress—just see! 
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Homesickness 


Trans. by Dr. LLARBAUGH 


The barn—the spring with drinking cup 
Hung up against the tree. 

The yard fence—and the little gate 
Just where it used to be. 


All, all is still! They know not yet 
That there’s a stranger near; 

| guess old Watch, the dog, is dead, 
Or barking, he’d appear. 

What fearful bellowings he made 
Whene’er he heard the gate; 

The travelers always feared him sore, 
He bounced at such a rate; 

But though the bark was woeful 
The bite was never great! 


loud, 


All, all is still! The door is shut. 
I muse with beating heart; 
llark! there’s a little rattling now 
Back in the kitchen part. 
I'll not go in! I cannot yet; 
I'm overcome, I fear! 
The same old bench here on the porch, 
I'll rest a little here. 
Behind this grapevine I can hide 
The falling of a tear! 


Two spots on this old friendly porch 
| love, nor can forget, 

Till dimly in the night of death 
My life’s last sun shall set! 

When first I left my father’s house, 
One summer morning bright, 

My mother at that railing wept 
Till I was out of sight! 

Now like a holy star that spot 
Shines in this world’s dull night. 


Still, still I see her at that spot, 
With handkerchief in hand; 

ller cheeks are red—her eyes are wet— 
There, there I see her stand! 

"Twas there I gave her my good-by, 
There, did her blessing crave, 

And oh, with what a mother’s heart 
She that sought blessing gave. 

It was the last—ere I returned 
She rested in her grave! 


When now I call her form to mind, 
Wherever I may be, 

She still is standing at that rail 
And weeping on for me! 

She is in no familiar spot, 
\s oft in former years; 

\nd never to my fancy she 
As in her grave appears; 

| see her only at that rail, 
3edewed with holy tears. 


What draws my eye to yonder spot 
That bench against the wall? 


What holy mem’ries cluster there, 
My heart still knows them all! 

How often sat my father there 
On summer afternoon ; 

Hands meekly crossed upon his lap, 
He looked so lost and lone, 

As if he saw an empty world, 
And hoped to leave it soon. 


Doth a return of childhood’s joys 
Across his spirit gleam? 

Or is his fancy busy now 
With some loved youthful dream? 

He raises now his eyes and looks 
On yon hill’s sacred crest; 

Perhaps he sees the graveyard there 
Where Mother's sleep is blest, 

\nd longs to slumber by her side, 
In death’s last peaceful rest. 


All, all is still! I hesitate— 
I fain would pass the door, 
But fear the pain of missing all 
This home contained of yore. 
lor, ah, it is not what it was, 
Though its inmates are kind; 
What with our parents once we lose 
We nevermore shall find; 
Death goes before and reaps the sheaves: 
We can but glean behind. 


Such is the fate of earthly loves 
Where all things die or change, 

Yes, even in the homestead here. 
| feel alone and strange. 

Oh, were it not for yon bright heaven, 
With its unchanging rest, 

How heavy would our burdens be, 
Our life how sore distressed! 

But hope illumes our pathway to 
The regions of the blest. 


That is a lovely Fatherland: 
There I shall never roam: 

No mother there with tearful eyes, 
Shall see me leave that home. 
No father there shall seek the grave 

Where his beloved lies; 
That is no vale of woes like this, 
Where all we cherish dies; 
The beautiful is permanent 
In those unchanging skies. 


There we shall find what here we lose, 
And keep it evermore; 

There we shall join our sainted dead, 
What are but gone before. 

I'm fain, in lonely hours, to lift 
The veil that let them through, 

\nd wish it were God’s holy will 
To let me pass it too; 

Yet patience! till my hour shall come, 

To bid the world, Adieu! 
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(Continued from page 1) 
of their acts is too long to append here. 
The Mennonite Community Cookbook 
(published by Winstons and also avail- 
able from Herald Press, Scottdale, Pa.), 
by Mary Emma Showalter provides a 
full fare for those who wish to be iniii- 
ated. They contributed to our national 
pantry such delicacies as cottage cheese, 
scrapple, various types of sausages, pret- 
zels, cole slaw, and, of course, sauerkraut. 

Crafts: tiandicrafts are the morganatic 
handmaidens of the finer arts. Every 
ethnic group has its own peculiar volks- 
kunde; that of the Pennsylvania Germans 
is of special interest because of its expert- 
ness and the vestiges of Renaissance lore 
which survived the centuries, in a new 
world, Early craftsmen included cabinet- 
makers whose workmanship is attested to 
this day by antique collectors, weavers, 
potters, stonemasons, wheelwrights, wain- 
wrights, carpenters, smiths, millers, coop- 
ers, and processors of farm products. 

The young lady of the household filled 
the dower chest (perhaps one made by a 
relative and decorated by a friend) with 
linens made of flax which she spun, and 
embroidered by her nimble fingers. Her 
mother quilted bed coverings, braided 
straw for the making of hats, cut and 
sewed cloth to furnish garments for her 
family. Some of these handicrafts are still 
employed on farmsteads in Mennonite- 
Amish communities. For most persons, 
however, the decisive victories constantly 
being won by what historians call the 
Industrial Revolution, have relegated these 
practical bits of Iissenwerth to history's 
shelf. 

The Finer Arts, Fraktur: A. style of 
broken or fractured letter writing, usually 
illuminated in brilliant colors, was one 
of the arts practiced in monasteries by the 
trained copyists of medieval times. The 
skills involved and the knowledges of 
vegetable dyes used, were brought to 
America by the early Germans. They 
illuminated their birth certificates, bap- 
tismal certificates, Haus-Segen (house 
blessings), and other documents of record, 
Itinerant artists wrote statistics on the 
flyleaves of Bibles and seamstresses de- 
signed and appliqued them to cloth. 

This art flourished until 1830 when 
commercial printing presses began to sup- 
ply printed forms. Later Currier and Ives 
attempted to reproduce these forms in 
color. The invention of four-color print- 
ing in the early 1930’s made it possible to 
reproduce these designs in fairly satis- 
factory color and theme. Since then the 
general public has become accustomed to 
all sorts of advertising materials showing 
hearts, doves, tulips, stars, and fraktur 
lettering in glittering hues. The arts of 
fraktur and illumination are the only 
forms of folk art transplanted from Eu- 
rope to American soil. 

It should be pointed out here that not 
all of the church groups participated in 
the application of designs to the barns, 
dower chests, chairs, bookmarks, quilts, 


tombstones, pottery, etc. The practices 
were not very common among the Men- 
nonites and Amish who always preferred 
“plain” living. 

After 1830, when the printer, the loom, 
and the planing mill supplanted the frak- 
tur artist, the seamtress, and the cabinet- 
maker, respectively, the farmers trans- 
ferred some of these designs to their 
barns. To break the monotony of color 
in an 80-foot expanse of red or white 
painted boards the owner had attractive 
designs such as stars, teardrops, sun- 
wheels, etc., painted on barnsides. The 
credulous, perhaps gullible, persons who 
know little or nothing of Pennsylvania 
German culture have accepted the rather 
sensational version that these barnscapes 
are “hex” signs, designed to drive away 
evil spirits, or witches who might other- 
wise molest the cattle in the barns. 

Music: If the musical capitol of the 
United States had been designated prior 
to 1830, it would have been located either 
in Bethlehem or Ephrata, in Pennsylvania. 
Remembering that the Puritans of New 
England were prohibited by the tenets of 
their faith from participating in any kind 
of music other than humming and that the 
plantation of the south knew only the 
spinet and the fiddle, it becomes quite 
clear that music could develop only in the 
middle colonies. 

The monks at the [Ephrata Cloisters 
wrote more than 000 hymns. Conrad 
3eisel, the superintendent of the Cloisters, 
wrote the first book on harmony written 
in the New World. As early as 1742 the 
Moravians in Bethlehem rendered Jn Du- 
ler Jubilo. The Brothers and Sisters in 
Unity (Moravians) composed hundreds of 
chorales written for their religious festi- 
vals. To this day the Bach Festival 
Chorus at Bethlehem continues as the 
finest choral group in America. 

It was the Pennsylvania Germans who 
built the first church organs, introduced 
the trombone, the flute, and various types 
of horns. They formed the first orchestra, 
rendered the first symphony, and estab- 
lished singing schools in nearly all com- 
munities in which they were settled. 

Literature: The literature created by 
people who use a foreign language does 
not exist for those who do not understand 
it. The great mass of German literature 
created before the triumph of English, 
circa 1910, is therefore frequently not rec- 
ognized as a contribution to American 
life. 

Since 1910 all Pennsylvania Germans 
are completely literate in [English and 


most of them do their thinking in a frame- 
work of English expression. The full im- 
pact of their contributions is only now 
beginning to be felt. Among recent writers 
whose ancestry dates back to early Ger- 
inanic immigrants are: Pearl Buck, 
Lowell Thomas, Bayard Taylor, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, Joyce Kilmer, Alan 
Seegar, Conrad Richter, Hervy Allen, 
Neal Swanson, Elsie Singmaster, Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer, James Witcomb 
Riley, Grace Noll Crowell, and others. 

A sizable volume of literature, in Eng- 
lish, has been produced by Pennsylvania 
German scholars writing for learned so- 
cieties devoted to the preservation of their 
history and lore. The result is that the 
Pennsylvania Germans are probably the 
most thoroughly recorded group in all 
America. No group knows its own his- 
tory better. Not only have professional 
groups such as the German Society of 
Pennsylvania (est. 1765} ; the Pennsylva- 
nia German Society (est. 1895); and the 
Pennsylvania German Folklore Society 
(est. 1935) and the Pennsylvania Dutch 
lolklore Center (est. 1948) produced 
much of the literature, but many church 
bodies, notably the Mennonites, Morav- 
ians, and Schwenkfelders, have published 
great masses of literature relating to their 
own individual history and statements of 
faith. 

Education: In spite of the assertions 
made by. some writers condemning the 
Pennsylvania Germans for hostility to 
secular education, the facts prove the op- 
posite to be true. These writers have 
mistaken the cautions and conservative 
approach for opposition and benightedness. 
There are more colleges located in the 
southeastern segment of Pennsylvania 
than there are in any similar area in the 
country; the Language Atlas prepared by 
brown University in 1943-44 lists Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, as the spot where 
the best English is being used; nearly all 
the leaders of public education at the 
state and federal levels are and have been 
descendants of Pennsylvania German 
stock; and the literacy census of 1940 
places southeastern Pennsylvania as low- 
est in the extent of illiteracy in the entire 
nation.—From the forthcoming Mennonite 
Encyclopedia. 

Note: Two books giving a general treat- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Dutch (or Ger- 
man) people are: Frederic Klees, The 
Pennsylvania Dutch (Macmillan, 1950), 
and Ralph Wood, Ed. The Pennsylvania 
Germans (Princeton University Press, 
1942). Ed. 
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